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TO THOSE THAT LEAD AND TEACH 


By FLORENCE JENNEY 


True: while we are as sheep, thou wilt be kind, 
Dear shepherd, and thy staff will go before 
To quiet pastures, thy good rod restore 

Our grazing souls; nor can we be so blind 

As not to see that they who huddle, find 

A stiller water and a greener shore 

Than those of wilder breed, that fancying more 
The stony hilltop, leave the herd behind. 


Pitiful heart! That taketh shepherd-dress 
In tenderness to sheep: must thou then ery 
Stout hate on men? On us, who love not less 
For leaving thee; who cannot choose but fly 
Thy- promise — to so stark a wilderness, 
That were we of thy folding, we should die! 

















THE FIELD 
By Grace HunTER 


Her morning walk to work led to the corner 
Where she turned south and crossed the street. 
She never went the short half block west 

To the top of rising ground. 

No, she walked south, and on her right 

The street rolled in a prairie swell, 

And all she ever saw was the straight gray line 
Of pavement, with the sky 

Resting vaguely somewhere on the other side. 


She never saw the rutted lane 

And pale green field of oats, 

Nor the strange deep blue of summer morning storm 
clouds 

With lightning flashes rising straight up from the field. 

She did not live slow, uneventful days of singing heat 

And suddenly become aware of golden grain 

Where green had waved. 

Nor was she held in thrall some morning 

By the break and flow of that dull wave of pain, 

Expectant, yet reluctant to behold the field half cut; 

And standing so see darkly on the rise 

The horses and the binder, 

And guess the sweat, and sound, 

Dry as some great cicada. 

And then for days know the calm beauty 

Of the field in browning shocks, 

More days, 

And last the naked stubble 

And a trail of blue smoke in the west. 


She has walked always to the corner 
And then turned directly south. 
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And all she will remember of that street forevermore 
Is a straight gray line of pavement 
With the sky bending beyond. 


Now unguessed aftermath grows in that quiet field. 





GOOD PEOPLE 


By JEAN WATSON 


Aunt Faith, Aunt Honoria, and Uncle Rufe were not 
really my relatives, but I was one of several children 
whom they had taught to claim kin. They lived in a 
farmhouse near crossroads—one of those homely, 
homey houses, set broadside, with a single slanting roof 
covering the building and its spacious porch. The farm 
lands were cultivated by a renter, but Uncle Rufe him- 
self did the chores about the house and worked in the 
garden. 

Aunt Honoria, Uncle Rufe’s wife, believed in her hus- 
band, and her sister, and in the golden rule. Her char- 
acter spoke in her spiritual face. If she had a fault, it 
was lack of assertiveness. I never knew her to be angry 
or to speak a censuring word. 

Aunt Faith was Aunt Honoria’s elder sister. Her in- 
tense, selfless affection went out to her sister, to ‘‘ Broth- 
er Rufe’’, to a few close friends, and to humanity in 
general, particularly to children. This was before they 
took charge of the boy, who so crept into the hearts of all 
three. But of this more anon. 

The home was an oasis — always tranquil, always full 
of kindliness; the only spotlessly kept home I have ever 
known, which children were free to enjoy. I remember 
clumping suddenly and thoughtlessly into the immacu- 
late kitchen one muddy spring morning with a hurt spar- 
row; and while Aunt Faith cared for the little cripple, 
Aunt Honoria quietly removed the muddy footprints 
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from the freshly scrubbed floor, with not a shade of 
irritation on her face. 

Uncle Rufe’s education was the marvel of the com- 
munity. He was a university graduate, and had read 
extensively. He understood telegraphy, wrote short- 
hand, and operated a typewriter — unusual accomplish- 
ments in a farming community. He could tell me stories 
of quaint old St. Louis, where he had lived in his child- 
hood, and the history of the pioneer families of our own 
country neighborhood. He had studied theology in his 
youth, but had early retired from the ministry, I think 
because of a sensitiveness and strictness of idea that 
made him feel that his best was not good enough. It was 
not a complete retirement, however, for he was fre- 
quently called upon to fill a pulpit in the absence of a 
pastor. Besides his clerical qualification, he was known 
to be an excellent instructor, and now and again was pre- 
vailed upon to enter the schoolroom for a time. To sit 
under his tutelage was a privilege, but woe to any pupil 
not duly serious! When he was teaching, no one was 
greatly surprised at any time to hear that school had 
been suddenly dismissed for the day on account of some 
pupil’s frivolity. 

‘‘T just think Brother Rufe is right foolish,’’ I heard 
Aunt Faith remark after one of these episodes. 

‘You don’t think he was in the wrong, Faith?’’ ex- 
claimed Aunt Honoria in mild reproof; and Aunt Faith 
said nothing further. 

After a time they left the farm. The new house which 
they built behind a row of hickory trees near the village 
at once took on the atmosphere that had permeated the 
home at the crossroads. There were the family por- 
traits ; there was the solid mahogany furniture; there was 
the case of wax fruit which stood always in the dining 
room; there were Uncle Rufe’s books; most important, 
there were the people — Mary, Martha, and Lazarus, as 
someone called them. 

It was shortly after this move that they assumed the 
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care of the Winton baby. He was not an unusually fret- 
ful baby, but his mother’s nerves were overwrought. 
Aunt Honoria, untiring visitor to the sick, overheard the 
doctor say that the sound of the child’s crying was hin- 
dering the invalid’s recovery. She hurried home with an 
idea. The next morning, accompanied by Uncle Rufe 
and Aunt Faith, she re-traversed the lane to the Winton 
home. After some expostulations and tears, the baby 
was yielded to them and was trundled away. 

Such care, I think, a child never had before or since. 
Everything else they considered insignificant compared 
with the importance of properly bathing, dressing, and 
feeding him. Uncle Rufe forsook his books to watch the 
child while the women were busy with the housework. 
Aunt Faith’s pealing laugh was smothered in the start- 
ing, for fear the baby might be disturbed. On warm 
days, they wheeled his carriage out under the trees and 
drew their chairs near, pointing out to one another indi- 
cations that this was, without doubt, an extraordinary 
child. 

Callers who happened along when he was asleep were 
met before they had advanced half-way to the front door, 
with ‘‘Sh—sh—sh!’’ One morning I had been so cau- 
tioned by Aunt Honoria. At the step we came upon 
Aunt Faith, in tears. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ I whispered, alarmed. 

‘‘She’s crying because Sam went to sleep by himself 
-— without being sung to,’’ Aunt Honoria explained, half 
laughing. 

‘“Why, Aunt Faith,’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*T couldn’t help it,’’ she said, wiping her eyes on her 
blue-checked apron, ‘‘it looked so pitiful — the little fel- 
low going to sleep by himself.’’ 

Even after the boy’s mother was well and he had re- 
turned home, their interest in him did not wane; and 
when, a few years later, he started to school, he had three 
painstaking tutors in the white house behind the hickory 
trees. As was to be expected, the petting he had re- 
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ceived made him a target of abuse for mischievous boys; 
and once Aunt Faith, returning from a trip to the gen- 
eral store, came upon an impish crew who had hedged 
Sam in against a wall and were peppering him with 
hastily gouged up spats of wet clay. He was mud from 
head to foot, but stood stoically, too manly to ery, not 
even knowing that his nose was bleeding. I should have 
liked to see the boys disperse when Aunt Faith spoke. 
Uncle Rufe said afterward that when she ushered her 
charge into the sitting room, Sam looked as though he 
would laugh if he were not so sorry for her. 

‘‘T just felt like killing them,’’ Aunt Faith said. It 
was the only malevolent remark I ever knew her to make. 

Uncle Rufe had been white-haired and frail in appear- 
ance as long as I could remember, and the two sisters 
had weak lungs. Uncle Rufe told me once that none of 
them would live to see Sam grown. His prophecy was 
true. Before the boy had reached his thirteenth birth- 
day, they were all gone. Aunt Faith had lingered after 
the others. We had begged her to go to another climate, 
where her life might be prolonged, but she had steadily 
refused. 

‘Tt isn’t that you lack means, Aunt Faith,’’ I said. 
‘You have been generous to other people; why be so 
stingy with yourself?’’ 

‘‘T must leave my property free from mortgage,’’ she 
said, flushing through her pallor. 

‘*What’s the use of caring about that, Aunt Faith?’’ 
Sam insisted impatiently. ‘‘What’s it good for if not 
for you to have the use of?”’ 

She shook her head and made an imploring gesture. 
As always, we had to abandon the subject. 

In her will, she left the bulk of her little property to 
the boy, that he might not fail to secure such education 
as the three had wanted for him. 

‘‘Tid you expect this?’’ I asked Sam one afternoon. 
‘*Yes,’’ he answered with the seriousness which con- 
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stant association with adults had given him, ‘‘I thought 
it from things she said.’’ 

‘‘Tt was a great gift they made you,’’ I remarked. 

He did not answer. We were walking out from the 
village, and he had turned his head toward the hickory 
trees. ‘‘Do you remember,’’ he asked, ‘‘how they used 
to sit out there on summer evenings?”’ 

Then I knew that the memories they had left him were 
more precious than anything included in the will. 





THE OLD HOLLAND SCHOOL 


By Auice Mavor Epwarps 


During all the years in which I had been away, hands 
and heart and mind filled with the momentous, inconse- 
quent things that go to make up a woman’s life, it had 
been calling me — the little old school house where my 
horizon line first began to lift. I had planned to go many 
times, the place was not far away; and today the sum- 
mons to my spirit knocked with an insistence that I knew 
better than to deny. I had been grown up too long. It 
was a glimpse of the beginnings of things that I must 
have. 

Down to the very heart of the busy market street my 
imperious spirit 0’ youth dragged me. Then— the 
number of years since would be unflattering to compute 
— it had been nearly on the edge of town. We used to 
cross a vacant lot on the way to school, and stupid old 
Uncle Abijah always stood over by the big wood pile at 
one end, making his saw creak-crawk in and out of the 
huge log before him. 

‘‘Good morning, Perfessor,’’ we used to call as we 
passed him, our clean little aprons switching against the 
dusty weeds. His vacant eyes always brightened and he 
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would pull himself erect with a foolish smile of gratifi- 
cation. He was the only absolute authority next to 
Teacher that we recognized. 

‘‘Fair weather tomorrer,’’ he would respond, and 
after he had disappeared around the corner of the school 
house grounds we could still hear, ‘‘I al-ways — gits — 
it r-i-g-h-t, d-o-o-o-n’t — I now?’’ in a quavering roar. 

‘*Yah!’’ we would scream back before starting in for a 
furious game of pom-pom-pullaway until the bell rang. 
We asked him about the weather because it gave oppor- 
tunity to flatter him with his self-imposed honorary title, 
but we had only to look at his huge umbrella to know. If 
the ‘‘perfessor’’ had promised rain, his umbrella would 
be outspread even if the sun shone from a cloudless sky; 
and if fair weather had been his order, he would stand 
and saw his wood unprotected though the heavens fell. 
We watched the sacred post to which he affixed the um- 
brella with fascinated eyes. 

Now that vacant lot is a part of the switching yards of 
a great railroad. Across the street in place of the little 
candy store is an eight story warehouse. The giant cot- 
tonwoods that used to enclose the school house grounds 
were cut down by order of the city council years ago, a 
public nuisance, they said, on account of the flying cotton. 
Well, they didn’t use to be. Wasn’t it pretty! We made 
balls of it and necklaces, and even used it for chewing 
gum. Perhaps the children of a younger generation did 
not understand its possibilities, and the parents had for- 
gotten. 

Is that squat little brick building the school house? 
Don’t tell me. It was large. Indeed it was large. I was 
tired to death when I had run up those outside steps and 
climbed the steep stairs inside, just as the ‘‘tardy bell’’ 
commenced ringing. It took hours to get my breath after 
I had stuck one foot inside the school room door to show 
that I was really there, and then jerked off my ‘‘kitty 
hood”’ and red coat in the hall. This is too low for a two 
story building, and much too narrow for four rooms. 
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Yet those stone steps are the same, worn in hollows by 
the passing of little feet, in and out, years and years and 
years. The building would have been torn down years 
ago but for some litigation not yet settled. The iron 
railing is sagging, too. You would think they could fix 
that. I wonder if any one knows that part of my tongue 
is there on the under side. I left it there one cold winter 
morning. Will Bennett dared me to and he got a whip- 
ping from Teacher later because I cried. It is such an 
awful feeling to have your tongue get away from you. 
Will has become rather an eminent preacher. Perhaps 
he has had the feeling. He ought to suffer. I had to eat 
gruel stuffs for a week that time. 

The bricks in the front of the building are discolored 
badly. Some at the corners are missing. The gray- 
white window frames are streaked with soot. I will ven- 
ture the inside is not changed a whit. It isn’t! The very 
paint is the same — a dingy blue with names and initials 
scratched on it in the hall. The steep, steep stairs with 
the tiny entry above — how did I ever run up them? I 
can scarcely walk up now. Still, I should hate to hear 
the tardy bell. I quicken my pace a little, clutching at 
the battered rail. This is the door on the left. Number 
Four. Js this the one? 

A small room, dimly lighted from dusty many-paned 
windows; no shades; small desks, scratched and ink- 
stained; a floor dark, worn smooth, and in hollows; nar- 
row, cracked blackboards; a big sheet-iron stove in the 
rear; it was a big room, I remember. They must have 
divided it with partitions. And the desks are smaller. I 
was quite a big girl in Number Four. But no, it is the 
same after all. There is Rena’s seat. Her initials are on 
it, and mine. Will put them there. He sat behind her. 
Teacher liked Will, so we didn’t. He was always putting 
Rena’s long braid into his ink well, and then ‘‘squealing 
on her’’ when she trailed it over his books. I was glad 
mine was short, except that he used to whisper hatefully, 
‘‘Hello, Tommy’’ when I came to school sleek and per- 
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fumed from the barber. Will was Teacher’s Pet, he 
thought. 

Teacher was the grandest person. She was beautiful, 
and her hands—I always held my chapped red ones 
under the desk as she went by. Hers were white as white. 
Rena and I used to tell each other that when we grew up 
our hands would be white like hers, and we would come 
back to teach in Number Four. Nothing that I have been 
able to accomplish in the years of fulfillment has been 
half so wonderful as that infant dream of greatness. 

I am sitting by the old stove with the sheet-iron around 
it to keep our little backs from scorching when the fire 
boomed on blizzardy days. We used to sit behind it 
sometimes to eat our dinners. Mother would let us take 
them if it stormed. That dried bread and butter, wasn’t 
it good? Teacher would call to us softly not to get 
crumbs on the floor. She ate her lunch with a white 
napkin for a table cloth on the desk. We peeked some- 
times to see and wished we could be Teacher. Once there 
was chicken, and some funny, pink, wiggly jelly like a 
star, and cakes, every kind, ’most. And once she had a 
big box of really store chocolates. She gave us each one 
and they were better than those you got at Lamb’s two 
for a penny. 

And after dinner, Teacher would read to us and tell us 
poetry. She knew about everything, stars and angels 
and fairies, and ‘‘In heaven a spirit doth dwell,’’ and 
‘‘Barbara Frietche leaned far out,’’ and ‘‘I chatter 
chatter as I flow,’’ and that one about ‘‘Go into the open 
air and listen to the still small voice,’’ that made you all 
creepy and afraid after you said your prayers. Rena 
and I put her into fairy stories of our own and left them 
on her desk after school. 

It is growing dusk in the shabby little room, the room 
which is quite full now of tiny ghosts bending with quiet 
pencils over silent slates, shuffling with noiseless feet, 
whispering soundlessly. And Teacher with her pale 
face, calm eyes, and beautiful smile is sitting before us. 
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I glance up at the roughened blackboard. I had not 
noticed before the words written in a fine clear hand, 
‘‘No School Tomorrow’’. I rise slowly to my feet. I 
should like to come in tomorrow with a shining morning 
face and a clean white apron— with Rena. No school 
tomorrow? I am sorry. 





OUT OF FEVER 


By E.eanor J. LITTLE 


The curtains on the westerly window streamed out 
into the room on the cool draft, and one, in falling back, 
dragged across the face of the sick man. He moaned, 
the sound bringing the night-nurse instantly to the door. 
As the curtains lifted again, she moved quickly forward, 
and catching them in her hand, pinned them back against 
the window-frame. 

‘“Water,’’ gasped the sick man. 

Raising him smoothly and without effort from the 
many pillows on which he was propped, the girl held the 
glass to his lips. She was tall, with fair hair showing 
under her cap, and blue eyes, but the rest of her face was 
hidden by a gauze mask that covered her cheeks and 
chin. 

The man groaned heavily, fixing her with his feverish 
glance. ‘‘What is it?’’ she asked pitifully. ‘‘Are you 
in pain?’’ 

‘“‘Am I going to die?’’ he queried hoarsely. 

‘Oh! no,’’ she answered soothingly. ‘‘Of course the 
fever makes you very uncomfortable, but you’re not as 
sick as that.’’ 

His eyes closed and the gasping breath went on. The 
girl visited each of the three patients on the other side of 
the room, gave water to one who was awake, and with- 
drew into the hall again. She was troubled — almost 
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nervous. It is one thing to take night-duty in a well- 
staffed hospital at the end of your first year’s training; 
it is altogether different to be in sole charge of an emer- 
gency ward in the midst of an epidemic. There were 
patients in two other rooms of the big house that had so 
hastily been equipped for a hospital, but their condition 
did not alarm the girl. Even with her single year’s 
experience of illness she knew that only one case was in 
immediate danger — the man who had spoken of dying. 
She walked again to the door and looked in. Dr. Stuart 
had said that there would probably be no change before 
morning, but with the flu how could one tell? The man 
had apparently been well yesterday. Were his eyes open 
now? She stepped quietly to the bed, arriving just in 
time to seize the curtain which had escaped from the pin. 
With a vigorous push she fixed it back against the frame, 
frowning meanwhile at an arc-light in the street which 
flooded the ward with its glare. 

‘Ts there anything you want?”’ she said gently to the 
patient. 

‘‘T’m dying,’’ he gasped. 

‘‘No, no! don’t get worried. You’re all right.’’ Her 
mind misgave her even as she spoke. Certainly in the 
last half hour his face had changed. His eyes hung on 
hers in agony. She felt for his wrist. 

‘‘T can’t die,’’ he said as though she had not spoken. 
“‘T can’t, I tell you. I’m afraid.’’ His voice swelled 
suddenly, and the uneasy sufferers in the other beds 
stirred. 

‘‘Hush!’’ she answered hastily. ‘‘Don’t worry. I'll 
ask the doctor to come, and he’ll tell you —’’ 

As she started away he found strength to grip her 
fingers. His labored breath whistled through the room, 
his face twisted into a mask of horror. ‘‘Tell him to 
bring a priest,’’ he panted. 

‘‘Yes, yes. Right away,’’ she said incoherently. There 
was an anguish of mind here that surpassed the racking 
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of the flesh, and communicated itself in a sympathetic 
wave to the girl. 

She hurried to the telephone. Seconds passed before 
central responded—minutes before her call came 
through. ‘‘The doctor was.out — no, he was just coming 
in.’? A pause. ‘‘Yes, he would come. — Yes, he would 
bring a priest.’’ 

The girl returned to the bedside. The man’s head was 
rolling on the pillow. ‘‘Water,’’ he said. ‘‘Oh! Hell! 
I can’t stand it. — It burns. — My sin — I’ve sinned —’’ 

She let the cooling stream trickle down his throat, and 
moistened his cracked lips with salve. For a moment he 
lay quiet, then whispered, ‘‘I can’t die — before I’ve 
seen a — priest.”’ 

‘*T’ve sent for him. He’ll be here in a few minutes,”’ 
she answered reassuringly, despite the sinking of her 
heart. 

‘‘But — I can’t — wait. I’m going now.”’ 

She gazed at him dumbly. This was beyond her 
powers. 

Suddenly the man’s voice boomed out; a froth of tor- 
ture gathered in the corners of his mouth. ‘‘There’s sin 
upon me. I can’t meet God — yet. Give me-—-a little 
time.’’ 

Her heart contracted painfully. There was something 
one could — What was the story her old Irish nurse had 
told her of the two soldiers on the battle-field? But they 
were Catholics, and knew — What if she tried to help, 
and the result proved desecration and horror? The 
burning fingers closed on her wrist. 

‘*Help me.”’ 

She glanced at her watch, her eyebrows drawing down 
into a straight, heavy line. Six minutes since she had 
telephoned. He was right, the doctor and priest would 
never make it. Oh! could she remember her Latin! 
There was no help for him save in her. He was moaning 
horribly again, and the other patients had awakened and 
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were watching with startled, feverish eyes. In one 
plunge she took her resolve. 

‘*Listen,’’ she said, ‘‘when there’s need like this, your 
church allows anyone who can to hear your confession 
and grant absolution. This is true; a priest told me,’’ 
she lied convincingly. 

Incredulity, hope, despair fought each other on the 
dying man’s face. ‘‘I can’t confess —I’m going,’’ he 
sobbed. 

‘“‘That’s all right. I'll tell you what to do.’’ She 
turned to the other men. ‘‘Are any of you Catholics?”’ 

Two of them answered, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

‘Then say ‘Amen’ each time I pause.’’ 

They nodded, deadly serious; and as serious as they, 
she took the glass of water from the bedside stand of one 
of them and knelt beside the penitent. 

Quite hidden by the beds and small tables her voice 
rose in the Lord’s Prayer. With a vague sense of fitness 
and ritual her fingers fumbled along the knot of her 
mask, jerked it, pulled out a few hair-pins — the curtain 
at the same moment tore again from the pin, lifted to her 
shoulder, caught her cap — 


‘¢Amen.”’ 

Before the glazing eyes of the dying man suddenly 
swam a face, tender, pitiful, framed in golden hair that 
gleamed with light like a halo. Long, slender fingers 
dipped in a glass of water, and a voice —it seemed of 
angelic sweetness — chanted, ‘‘Do you truly repent, my 
son?’’ 

‘“‘Yes. Oh! yes!’’ responded the almost inaudible 
voice of the penitent. 

‘‘TDenique absolvo te,’’ the limpid water crossed his 
brow, his lips, his heart. ‘‘In nomine Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti.’’ 

‘¢ Amen.’’. 


On her knees the girl groped for cap and mask, 
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bundling her hair anyhow under them; and to fill the 
awkwardness of the pause she recited as her nurse had 
taught her in infancy, ‘‘Hail Mary!’’ 

Then she became aware of a strange stillness in the 
room. Her heart pounded; she stumbled to her feet. 
The sick man lay motionless, a smile of rapt devotion 
upon his face. After a hesitant moment she closed his 
eyes and crossed his hands upon his breast. 

Three minutes later the doctor and priest arrived. 
The former went at once into the ward, but the good 
father she detained. Still when she would have told him, 
her lips trembled so that she could not frame the words, 
and she motioned him to follow the doctor. As he did so, 
he gazed at her kindly and comprehendingly. Quickly as 
possible, for the shaking of her limbs, she poured out and 
drank a stiff dose of ammonia. Then she too went back 
to the room. 

The doctor had some directions to give, so for a mo- 
ment she did not hear what it was that one of the men on 
the opposite side of the ward was telling in such an awe- 
struck tone to the priest. Presently, however, she was 
conscious of the deep-pitched voice: 

‘*An’ I’m tellin’ you, Father, there can’t be no mis- 
take. Her long, bright hair was to her knees, with a 
circle like saints’ restin’ on it. She had on a blue robe 
like the pictures. Her voice—oh!— Now would a 
mere Protestant woman, as the one says, like her yonder 
be after callin’ him ‘my son’?’’ 

There was no immediate response. The girl, in the act 
of placing a screen around the bed, cast a glance at the 
priest. His eyes were fixed upon her with amazed and 
troubled consideration. A little frightened, she turned 
away; and seeing the curtain billowing out from the win- 
dow, tied it firmly to the top bar of the bed. While she 
did so, the are-light shone like an aureole around her cap. 











MY CANAL 


By Louise LAMB 
I 


I know a queer little waterway that connects two of the 
prettiest lakes in Michigan. It was cut through the sepa- 
rating stretch of timber in the days when the rumor of 
fabulous riches, to be won in the lumber industry, was 
drawing men in hordes to the northern woods, and caus- 
ing wide swaths of cut-over land to gnaw swiftly through 
our heavy green forests. Once the channel was built, 
logs were floated down it from the big lake to the little 
lake, at whose other side rumbled and steamed a lumber 
camp with its attendant sawmills —a fractious germ 
which slowly sprouted and grew to be Our Town. As for 
the old ‘‘runner,’’ it is known throughout the vicinity by 
no more distinctive name than The Canal. Its career of 
usefulness is long since over, but, from year to year, as 
its beauty becomes more mellow and apparent, it seems 
to be relinquishing any desire for further service, and to 
be gradually sinking into a reverie that is sweet with 
dreams of earlier times. In winter, while it lies silent 
and unvisited under drifts of snow, it feels again the logs 
that scraped its sides when it, was a mere convenient 
ditch. But in the shimmering glow of summer — ah, 
then to what life it wakes! Mettlesome automobiles, 
eager to eat up our eight or ten miles of concrete boule- 
vard, streak by over the new stone bridge, their reflec- 
tions flitting like shadows across the mobile countenance 
of the water beneath. Its bleached, sandy banks are 
often littered with souvenirs of rampant picnic parties, 
and its waters are as often agitated by launches, canoes, 
and rowboats, or by the gay youth of the town, who use 
it for a swimming place. Yet in the canal’s busy, boister- 
ous hours as in its idle, quiet ones, it still retains an air 
of somewhat aristocratic seclusion and tranquillity. Is 
it not the only canal for hundreds of miles around? And 
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does not Our Mayor speak of it as ‘‘the most beautiful 
spot in our beautiful community’’? 

There is nothing, to my mind, so pleasant as to paddle 
a slim canoe over the waters of our canal, past its black- 
ened boundaries, beneath the trees that bend and meet 
above and make its depths lucent with the reflected green 
of their leafy branches. In the early morning it wears a 
most friendly aspect, and then, while the gray mists of 
dawn are lifting from the sheltered western lake, I love 
to guide my canoe down its rainbow path of coolness 
toward the rising sun. The gauzy meshes of the haze 
which hangs over the water are shot through with a silver 
radiance, that closes in around me as I drift through. 
Of a sudden, the air is clear; the tops of the waking 
saplings take on tawny hints of sunshine, and the damp 
logs at each side steam where the yellow rays have fallen. 
The woods that unfold to my right are melodious with 
scattered bird-notes. Back somewhere in that shady 
greenness, the resident frogs plop about in their swamp, 
even their hoarse croaking not out of keeping with the 
hour. And now, under the climbing sun, the grasses and 
wild plants along the water’s edge glisten with iridescent 
beads of dew, fragile relics of the melting dawn. As I 
glide through the still, sweet air, the water slaps softly 
against the bow of the canoe, and little bubbles formed 
by my paddle twinkle and laugh and tease, then burst 
and are gone. Now approaches a widening in the canal, 
where, on one side, I glimpse a white, fraternal road 
plodding by; on the other, a gleam of yellow sand in the 
shallows under a clump of birches; and above me, white 
remnants of cloud far up in the blue, blue heights of the 
sky. A few more strokes, and the canoe cuts out from 
the freckled shade of the channel into the full, bright 
open of the eastern lake. The last wisp of mist has van- 
ished, and across a deep pool, clear as the merry eyes of 
a child, is our town, with its hills and its many trees, its 
houses and clambering streets, its factories and its red- 
brick school buildings —a cozy little city, dabbling its 
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feet unashamed in the water, and lying back on the 
slopes with its face upturned to the ever-changing pano- 
rama of the sky. 


II 


Sometimes, more or less willingly, I am obliged to give 
up my canal to people who value it, more as an amuse- 
ment park than for its intrinsic charm. The Acme Truck 
Company, with its enormous plant, that has given our 
town its biggest ‘‘boom’’ since the 80’s, furnishes an out- 
ing every summer for its employees. A thousand of 
them, or more, with their families, turn out for this gala 
day that is familiarly. spoken of as the Acme Picnic. 
They always choose the same location on which to hold 
high festival,—the north bank of the canal, adjoining 
the white sand beach of the big lake, and near the new 
Pavilion. All the Acme family, with baskets and chil- 
dren, is driven over from town in the company trucks, 
which are decorated with all manner of impromptu bunt- 
ing and newly bought pennants. Jealously resolved not 
to desert my canal during this intrusion, I stand on the 
bridge to watch the crowd arrive. A flaunting ‘‘ Wel- 
come’’ sign in red letters smites the eyes of the guests as 
they rumble up to the entrance of the grounds. In the 
shade of the trees are stretched long rows of board tables 
and benches, — weather-beaten, unstable things that tip 
over if some one sits incautiously on one side with the 
opposite side empty. A colony of over-grown ice-cream 
pails (capacity, five gallons each) squats frigidly at a 
distance. Red-faced men in their shirt-sleeves are bring- 
ing, from the pump, washtubs full of water for the lemon- 
ade. Piled in general confusion, clothing the bare tables 
and benches, are baskets of every shape and description, 
all of them capacious, and bumpy under their covering 
newspapers or napkins; apparently the mothers and 
wives of the employees, as well as the Acme itself, are 
lavish in providing food. Under the brooding heat of 
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noon, everyone crowds into place for a dinner which 
seems ample enough for any army. While they eat, with 
much leisurely gusto, amid rattle of silver and clink of 
glasses, I take a ‘‘bite’’ in the cool refreshment room of 
the Pavilion, and look on through the screen at the noisy 
feast outside. After the meal there is comparative quiet 
for atime. Some of the indefatigable young people dance 
in the Pavilion to the music of the electric piano. While 
they quarrel gaily about who shall put in the nickels, I 
escape again to my point of vantage on the bridge. The 
older people have stayed behind to repack the baskets, 
hunt up family dishes, and to cool off, finally, in the 
shade of the trees on the bank. The men stretch out on 
the sand, with their coats for pillows, and lie smoking or 
dozing. Their wives gossip pleasantly, sitting on the 
logs by the canal, and keeping a watchful eye on the 
youngsters who play near the edge of the water. Activ- 
ity soon revives — it is time for the races. All the canoes 
from the rack are in use. Tanned boys in bathing suits 
appear from everywhere, and the ladies, in dresses of 
white, pink, green—every color — flock down to the 
shore. There are double canoe races, then singles, then 
launch races out into the lake and back, then swimming 
races, and by this time everyone who can walk and has 
been able to procure a suit, is in the water. By now the 
bridge is dusty with passing automobiles, but from its 
railing the whole spectacle is so easily seen that I linger 
even after other lookers-on have departed. A barrel has 
been hung over a pole across the canal, and anyone wish- 
ing to try his skill in balancing clambers up and starts 
running, keeping the barrel twirling under his bare feet. 
Very soon the velocity becomes too much for the amateur 
performer, and he drops with a splash into the water, 
accompanied by shrieks from the women, applause from 
the older men, and hilarious laughter on the part of his 
youthful friends. Until late afternoon there is continu- 
ous dancing, canoeing, and a good deal of sentimental 
strolling, but at last as the sun’s rays cool, and the 
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familiar tired, sticky feeling creeps over everyone, the 
whole mob swarms into the trucks again, with almost 
empty baskets, and sleepy children. In the midst of 
shouting, laughter, and scrambling confusion, they thun- 
der back to town on the concrete road, which trembles 
as they pass over it. When the last truck has gone out of 
hearing, I stroll slowly down from the bridge. The 
sands by the canal, littered with empty cracker-jack 
boxes, gum wrappers, paper plates, and cigarette stubs, 
and the water, oily from gasoline, turn their dirty fea- 
tures to the fading sun, like drowsy babies smeared with 
suppertime jam. 


III 


Nowhere is there such beauty as sleeps over my north- 
ern lakes when the August moon is at its full. What a 
delightful relief to step out of the giddy warmth and 
whirl of the dance at the Pavilion, into a luminous night, 
with its dusky shadows and its alluring moon mysteries, 
to thread one’s way through closely parked automobiles, 
and embark upon a lonely adventure in some friendly 
canoe! The water glistens like rippled ebony under the 
thick tree-shadows, but outside the jetty lane down which 
I float, the moon-rays glimmer through leaves, and trans- 
form the sand into a white and silver playground for the 
fairies. While I slide along between the dim, near banks, 
I can look up to where, through the narrow rift of the 
tree-tops, the sky reaches down its indigo veil that is 
sprinkled all over with the dust of age-old stars. The 
canoe noses under the bridge, through darkness as heavy 
and thick as funeral crape, where the plash of the paddle 
echoes against stone walls and ceilings; then out again it 
creeps, into the circle of yellow light from the lamp that 
hangs over the bridge and makes such a sordid showing 
beside the milky radiance misting from the moon. The 
shadow of a tree approaches, drops over me its dappled 
gloom. A few more yards of dimness, and then, ahead — 
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a broad sweep of moonlit waters swimming in a pearly 
silence. Straight ahead into the sheeted languor; a 
pause while I drift, absorbing the limitless passion of it, 
and feeling its cool fascination seize and thrill. With my 
face to that great ivory moon, bathed in its mellow light 
as in an opalescent fountain, I turn and paddle back to 
the inlet, not daring to drink longer of that intoxicating 
liquid. Through patches of shade and intervals of 
brightness, past sand-banks and logs, underneath the 
bridge, my canoe slips swiftly, until at the narrow part of 
the canal, it attains a safe obscurity, where the moon- 
beams, through a feathery canopy, penetrate only in thin 
golden slivers. In the woods of the right bank the foli- 
age is lit as if with tiny flames. A phosphorescent half- 
glow trembles through the leaves, and casts around the 
bases of trunks and bushes sooty pools, dank hiding 
places for all that is ugly and evil — superstitious 
thought, doubtless; moldy vestige of an old Indian 
legend still lingering along our lakes, that bad things 
love the dark and must go away when Manitou sends the 
moon into the sky. Faintly into the shadows drift slim 
notes of music from the dance, and the sound of rhyth- 
mically sliding feet. A whip-poor-will whistles plain- 
tively from the woods. Another, near the lake shore, 
sends answer — silver notes slipping through the limpid 
air. I stroke regretfully through the sleepy, murky shade 
to the little landing, and pulling up the canoe, go to meet 
my friends, whose laughing voices I hear as they cross 
the walk in front of the Pavilion. 


IV 


Before each busy winter season calls me from my 
northern lakes, I must go on a farewell trip for just one 
more communion with the friendly spirit who watches 
over the canal. It is the twilight of the year, that drow- 
sily languid time of drifting leaves and sapphire skies. 
At almost the sunset hour, I enter the canal from the 
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eastern lake. Behind me a faint glow still lingers over 
the city, but above the eastern slopes a white wisp of a 
crescent moon is appearing against a purple sky. The 
prow of the canoe cuts through the waters with a muffled 
swish. Over the darkening ripples hang the boughs of 
trees, with their images red and brown beneath them. 
I pass the clump of birches, whose slender white arms, in 
tattered yellow foliage, reach sadly down as if to gather 
back for themselves that wealth of gold wavering and 
shining there in the liquid mirror. Through the branches 
ahead, the setting sun makes the path to the west a trail 
of burning radiance. The brown-shingled Pavilion, 
closed and shuttered, stands lifeless and alone among 
naked trees; scarcely an automobile purrs over the 
bridge; not a launch comes sputtering over the still lakes. 
The plash of my rhythmically descending paddle seems 
to echo through the silent woods. On the water’s sur- 
face, which during the heat of summer has slipped lower 
and lower from its early spring high mark, fallen leaves, 
tawny and crimson and golden, rock gently. Shimmer- 
ing rosily on the wet black logs, the declining sun trails 
its lengthening beams, like an amber fringe, over the 
rippled sand that creeps around the bases of the dark 
tree-trunks. The sound of crawling waves breaking reg- 
ularly upon the shore becomes more audible as the canoe 
nears the western lake opening. Drifting on the air is 
the fragrance of wood smoke, and the spicy odor of dry, 
sun-burnt leaves. A saffron glow seeps through the 
autumn mists as the sun sinks behind the blue hills far 
over the lake. I leave the narrow canal behind, and ad- 
vance into burnished space. Around the white sands of 
the beach soberly stand the pine trees, blue-green and 
somber. Over by the marshy peninsula, tall rustling 
reeds spread their spikes in the water. A flock of wild 
ducks whirs into the air as the canoe glides near their 
resting-place, and files away toward the south with hoarse 
cries and with swift wings that are seen dark against the 
sky long after the clamor has sunk to nothingness. 
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Straight to the middle of the lake I steer my craft, and 
there, while the flame color and the gold soften into rose 
and amethyst and faintest primrose, I remain, a humble 
worshipper in that radiant valley. 





EDITORIAL 


In the first issue of the seventh volume of Taz Mp- 
LAND, I announced the introduction into the magazine of 
a department called ‘‘The Sketch Book’’, to contain in- 
formal essays and narrative and descriptive sketches. 
Four examples of work of this kind are included in the 
present issue, and a similar group will be published later 
in the year. I should be glad to have the comment of 
readers upon this department. 

I regret very keenly that this issue and that for April 
have been so long delayed. Illness and other circum- 
stances have made it all but impossible to get these num- 
bers out at all. I hope that for the rest of the year the 
mailing schedule can be adhered to. 

JoHn T. FREDERICK. 
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